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special resolution was passed asking the representatives of the press
to retire. Provision is also made for the settlement of disputes
between the divisional executives and the county authority. In
such cases of disagreement ihe disputants have the right to appeal
to the Minister, whose decision is final.
The partnership between the central and local authorities is
retained by the Act. This part of the Act, which came into opera-
tion on 1st April 1945, makes it the duty of all local authorities to
provide for their areas sufficient schools for primary and secondary
education. "Sufficient schools" should be understood as not only
sufficient in number but also in character and equipment "to afford
for all pupils opportunities for education offering such variety of
instruction and training as may be desirable in view of their different
abilities and aptitudes, and of the different periods for which they
may be expected to remain at school, including practical instruction
and training appropriate to their respective needs." Reorganisa-
tion is now compulsory, since primary and secondary education
must be provided in separate schools.
The permissive authority of the 1918 Act in regard to the
establishment of nursery schools has now become the definite duty
of providing such schools or classes where they are needed.
Children suffering from disability of mind or body must have educa-
tion in special schools by special methods appropriate for persons
suffering from that disability. L.E.A.s are also to have regard to
arranging boarding accommodation "either in boarding schools or
otherwise, for pupils for whom education as boarders is considered
by their parents and by the authority to be desirable."
It should be noted that these clauses are mandatory so that the
relations between the central and local authorities are explicitly
stated. The Act of 1918 put the initiative on the local authorities;
in the Act of 1944 the initiative is taken by the Ministry. During
the period following 1918 the policy of the Board of Education
was one of decentralisation, and as a consequence the scope and
power of the local authorities had increased to an enormous extent.
This period may justly be termed the Age of Directors. In many
cases, the office of Clerk or Secretary to the Education Committee
had been changed to that of Director of Education. The directors
were expert and able administrators and frequently men of out-
standing personality and ability. In some districts the policy of the
L.E.A. was that of the director, and the growth of local autonomy
had become such that the education authorities tended to become